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WORLD WAR I AND THE 
ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


Christopher J. Walker 


F rom the late 1820s until the Hamidian massacres of the mid-1890s, 
and even in a lingering way thereafter, Ottoman Turkey was to some 
extent an ally of Great Britain. There was a serious quality to the 
friendship between the two empires, which survived Britain’s nonpar¬ 
ticipation in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-1878 and the annexation of 
Egypt in 1882. Anglo-Turkish friendship often had a symbolic, almost 
sacred quality about it. The British public saw its own empire as a 
splendid, almost numinous civilizing force, an effortless and supreme 
“dominion over palm and pine,” whose main characteristics were peace 
and the rule of law; and one of the great strategic guarantees of its 
continued prosperity was the unwritten alliance with Ottoman Turkey, 
a state that was perceived to block the advance of imperial Russia toward 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, an advance that would have had 
incalculable results for British possessions. Ottoman Turkey was there¬ 
fore vital for the preservation of Britain’s empire; or so the conventional 
wisdom went, until Lord Salisbury relocated the center of Britain’s Near 
Eastern power from Constantinople to Cairo, in about 1897. A decade 
later, the Triple Entente of 1907 brought the historic enemies of Britain 
and Russia into alliance. The perception dimmed of Turkey as a sustain¬ 
ing force of the British Empire, though it persisted in part until 1914. A 
further feature that changed the perception was the threat posed to 
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Britain’s global enterprise by the Ottoman Empire’s growing alliance 
with (as it was seen in London) a sinister, ambitious power: the kaiser’s 
Germany. 

Germany had been making military and economic inroads into 
Ottoman Turkey since 1882. In that year General (later Field Marshal) 
von der Goltz had arrived in Constantinople with a number of German 
officers, in order to train and develop the Turkish army. Their mission 
bore fruit in the Ottoman victory over Greece in 1897. In the economic 
field, a loan negotiated by the Deutsche Bank financed the Anatolia 
Railway Company, and two sections of the projected Berlin-Baghdad 
railroad were completed. Politically, there was a strange compliment 
between the empires of Germany and Turkey. Germany had not sought 
to put pressure on Abdul-Hamid in regard to a sensitive matter: the 
reform of the administration of Turkish Armenia. Berlin was uninter¬ 
ested in the subject, and in 1883 Otto von Bismarck had indicated that 
he was unwilling to press the sultan on the introduction of reforms, as 
stipulated under article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Moreover the temperament of Kaiser Wilhelm II was vain, unbal¬ 
anced, and dictatorial, and he found himself drawn to Ottoman Turkey. 
The main aim of his eastern policy was to win the monopoly of the 
Berlin-Baghdad railroad, and at the same time he believed in a nebulous 
manner that he had some sort of mission to the east: part of destiny lay 
there. He visited Ottoman Turkey twice: once in 1889, the year after his 
accession, and again in 1898, shortly after the massacres of the Arme¬ 
nians organized by the sultan. This latter visit evoked distaste from the 
powers of Europe. Nevertheless in 1899 the concession for the Ismid- 
Konia section of the railroad was granted, so in practical terms the visit 
could be counted a success. In the first decade of the twentieth century, 
German trade with Ottoman Turkey expanded rapidly, while the rate of 
increase of that with Britain slowed down. 

Despite the diplomatic cooling that occurred between London 
and Constantinople after 1896, when, in 1908, the Ottoman constitu¬ 
tional revolution took place, Britain was cheered from all sides, on the 
grounds that it had created the spirit of democracy and respect for the 
rule of law that Turkey now adhered to. Yet Britain at that time was 
absent, with no ambassador in the capital. Within a month too it had 
shown that it was less than enthusiastic about the constitution; the 
British foreign secretary, Sir Edward Grey, feared that a demand 
would follow for constitutions in Egypt and India, where Britain’s 
power was based not on constitutional authority but force. Sir Edward 
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wrote a chillingly cynical memorandum along those lines to the new 
British ambassador; and Britain’s lack of interest in the constitution is 
noticeable, even in the early months after 1908. The way was left open 
for Germany to complete the task that it had begun in the 1880s. Enver 
Pasha, hero of the revolution, went to Germany, not Britain, to study 
strategy after 1908. 

But the German military advisors were not successful in boosting 
the fortunes of their Ottoman ally. Turkey was badly beaten in the 
Balkan War of 1912. A new and larger German military mission arrived 
in Constantinople in 1913, headed by General Liman von Sanders, 
accompanied by 42 German officers. The Entente Powers protested, but * 
to no effect. The lure of Germany for Turkey (and for Enver Pasha in 
particular) seemed to override all other considerations. 

In the run-up to the outbreak of war, the Entente Powers for their 
part brushed aside approaches made to them by those leading Ottoman 
ministers who held some reservations about complete adherence to the 
pro-German policy favored by Enver. Thus, Interior Minister Talaat 
Pasha visited Tsar Nicholas II at his summer resort in May 1914, but the 
visit achieved nothing. (The Ottoman minister’s sincerity in seeking a 
Russian alliance is at the same time somewhat questionable.) Similarly, 
Ottoman naval minister Jemal’s visit to France in July ended in failure. 
Britain had so downgraded its relations with the Ottoman Empire that 
its inability to take any sort of diplomatic initiative came as no real 
surprise. Shortly before the outbreak of the war, it had come into conflict 
with Turkey over the Persian Gulf and the Aegean Islands. Diplomatic 
lethargy and failure in London, together with the Young Turks’ convic¬ 
tion that an alliance with one power was a necessity and that neutrality 
was impossible, led to the success of Enver’s pro-German plans. 

Immediately after the Young Turk (or Ittihadist) revolution of July 
1908, the attitude of the Turks toward the other nationalities of the 
empire had been one of welcoming them as equals. However, this 
attitude did not last. The position of the Turks was compromised by the 
constitution; their automatic imperial superiority was at once under¬ 
mined. Moreover, they had no idea where their future lay. The options 
had emerged as Ottomanism, Islam, or Turkism. Ottomanism meant 
strengthening the institutions of the existing empire and making them 
available for all its citizens, irrespective of ethnic origin. It gained a brief 
vogue, but never had much chance when compared with the other more 
exciting ideologies. Islam meant deepening relations between all 
Muslim peoples and nations within the empire and throughout the world. 
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and perhaps creating a political unit out of the faith. There was a problem 
here too. It raised the possibility of a confrontation with the Christian 
powers, unknown since the Crusades. Moreover, the empire to the east 
of the Ottoman Empire, that of Iran, although Muslim was Shi‘i, would 
never accept the authority of the Sunni Ottomans. And anyway many of 
the Young Turks, and certainly those who organized the revolution of 
1908, were atheists and positivists. Islam to them was little more than a 
vehicle through which they might mobilize the masses. 

There remained Turkism: Turkish nationalism based on the Turk¬ 
ish race. This was an idea that developed and gained popularity among 
Turkish thinkers from the 1890s. It grew from ideas expounded by 
Europeans who were friendly to the Turks and who perhaps also sought 
to weaken imperial Russia. The idea that the Turks were not just the 
ruling elite in a declining empire, but had a vast kinship, based on race 
and the Turkic languages, stretching from the Balkans to Siberia, was 
attractive, something to revive them after the hangover of democracy. 
Turkism soon became the central ideology of the Young Turks. It gave 
them a clear new vision of their position, following the ending of the 
old hierarchies that had occurred with the 1908 revolution. Within a few 
years it had been accepted by most leaders of the Committee of Union 
and Progress as a central ideology. 

The Armenians failed to grasp the nature of Turkism. They con¬ 
tinued to see themselves principally as Christians. If the Young Turks 
had adopted Islam as the guiding ideology, they would have understood 
the nature of the situation. Religion was an integral part of being an 
Ottoman Armenian, so a nonreligious ideology was hard to comprehend. 
They found it almost impossible to see what it meant to be up against a 
nonreligious, race-based ideology. 

The chief Turkish ideologist was Ziya Gokalp, who was bom in 
Diarbekir, a Kurdish city, in 1875; the Kurdish locality may have 
encouraged him to stress Turkishness more forcefully as an identity. The 
subtext to his ideas makes it clear just what a threat Turkism was to 
Armenians. (His published prose writings, despite their cloudy meta¬ 
physics and unsubstantiated assertions, are moderate to the point of 
banality. His true beliefs were revealed in his verse and conversation.) 
He held that the country of the Turks was not Turkey, or even Turkestan; 
it was a broad and everlasting country, Turan. One of his slogans was 
Btittin Tiirklerbirordu —“All the Turks are one army.” This was a fearful 
threat to any nation in the way of such a grand union of Turkic peoples, 
but it was a threat that found little resonance with the Armenians, even 
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though their homeland was most at risk from the “one army.” They 
continued to believe that their woes came from Islam, from the Muslim 
nature of the Ottoman Empire, and from local tyrannical Muslims. 

It should be pointed out that Islam has in fact a definite (though 
often obscured) place for Christian peoples (“people of the book”), 
which race-based Turkism does not. Perhaps reflecting this matter, in 
the course of the events of 1915, the occasional expressions of horror 
by individual non-Armenians at the fate of Armenians were apt to come 
from Muslim leaders. Religion has a place for a conscience, which racist 
ideologies do not. 

In April 1909, at the time of the counterrevolution, there had been 
a serious attack on Armenians at Adana. Some Armenians consider 
this to be the first assault on the Armenians, constituting a prelude to 
the events of 1915. But the evidence is inconclusive, especially since 
the events took place during the counterrevolution when the committee 
was without power, and the local Armenians were behaving in a 
somewhat provocative manner, without regard to Turkish sentiments. 
After April 1909 Armenian activists took pains to repair the inter- 
communal damage. However, antiminority sentiments were evident at 
the Young Turks’ secret conclave of 1910, held in Salonika, where 
there was talk of crushing the non-Muslim communities “by force of 
arms.” (The terminology of Muslim and non-Muslim was used, not 
because the Young Turks were believers, but because it was the only 
legal and communal language that existed in the polity of the Ottoman 
Empire.) In 1911 the minorities were described as a “quantite 
negligeable ” at a similar forum. Throughout 1912 and 1913 conditions 
for Armenians in the countryside in Turkish Armenia reverted to the 
instability, discrimination, and even violence of the days of Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid. At the official level, no steps were taken to solve the 
all-important problem of the land taken from Armenians at the time of 
the 1894 to 1896 massacres. Reports from Constantinople and the 
provinces in 1913 and early 1914 indicated that the attitude toward 
Armenians and other Christian peoples was threatening. 

Nevertheless, at this time, in the years before the outbreak of World 
War I, the Armenians were prepared to give considerable support to the 
empire. Significantly, but overlooked by both Turkish and Armenian 
historiographers, they fought bravely in the Ottoman armies during the 
1912 Balkan War. Eight thousand Armenian troops enlisted in Ottoman 
ranks. (This was the first time that members of Muslim and Christian 
nationalities had fought side by side for the defense of the sultan’s 
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realm.) The British ambassador wrote that “the several thousands of 
Armenian troops have fought better than any of the other non-Turkish 
elements, and numbers of them have been killed and wounded, while 
many have shown exceptional bravery” (Great Britain, Public Record 
Office, F0424/235, p. 349, November 23,1912). In other words, Arme¬ 
nians loyally believed in Ottomanism at this time. 

But disillusion set in. Within a year the Dashnakists, who always 
tried hardest for a modus vivendi with the Young Turks, realized that 
the efforts were bound to fail, and they turned to supporting the 
attempts of the European powers to bring reform to the Ottoman 
Empire. The leader of a more conservative Armenian faction, Boghos 
Nubar, son of a distinguished Egyptian statesman of Armenian descent 
and founder of the Armenian General Benevolent Union, called for 
reforms as stipulated by the Treaty of Berlin (1878). Leaders of neither 
of these two major Armenian factions sought the breakup of the empire 
or Armenian independence. 

Similarly when the Dashnaktsutiun held its Eighth General Con¬ 
gress in Erzerum in July 1914, on the very outbreak of war, the pattern, 
was thus of the party disengaging itself from activist Ittihadist (Young 
Turk) schemes for overrunning the Caucasus, while affirming loyalty 
to the empire. 

Just before the outbreak of war in Europe, on August 2, 1914, 
Turkey signed a secret pact with Germany, undertaking to go to war 
if Russia attacked Austria or Germany. At the time of signing, the 
Young Turks put six proposals to the German ambassador, on general 
strategic matters, the Capitulations, the Aegean Islands, and so forth. 
For the Armenians the fifth proposal was of special significance. It 
was that “Germany would assume the responsibility of rectifying the 
eastern frontiers of the Ottoman Empire in a manner suitable for the 
establishment of a link with the Muslim peoples of Russia” (Kurat, 
1967, p. 300). Such a link could hardly be established without the 
neutralization or destruction of a large part, and perhaps all, of the 
Armenian presence there. This is an important motive for the anti- 
Armenian measures that followed. The theme was repeated in the 
proclamation of war aims issued by the Ottoman government after the 
empire’s entry into the war on October 30, 1914. Its tone was almost 
of gratitude for the opportunity of the war, and it spoke of seeking a 
natural frontier, including and uniting “all branches of our race.” In 
this context the Young Turks clearly saw the empire as a Turkish rather 
than an Ottoman entity (Toynbee, 1917, pp. 28-29). 
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By contrast, most Armenians showed an old-fashioned loyalty 
to Ottomanism. Many enlisted in the Ottoman army; services were 
held in churches for an Ottoman victory. However, the pattern was not 
one of universal loyalty. The Hnchak Party, at this time still quite 
influential, pledged defiance of the empire at their party conference in 
Constanta Romania. And before Turkey entered the war, Ottoman 
deputy and leading Dashnak Garegin Pasdermadjian (Armen Garo) 
fled to Tiflis to assist in the formation of Armenian volunteer partisan 
units for operation against Turkey. (On the other side, the Turkish 
government organized Georgian partisan units and recruited numbers 
of Caucasian Muslims for sabotage operations in Russian Transcauca¬ 
sia.) This was an act of disloyalty, but seen in the context of the time, 
when most parties to the conflict were acting for sectional interests, it 
was not quite as treacherous as it has sometimes been painted. In 
Zeitun, in Cilicia, some Armenians who were probably Hnchaks made 
contact with the Russian headquarters in the Caucasus, offering mili¬ 
tary help; nothing came of their very risky offer. 

Soon after the Ottoman declaration of war, the empire was in 
action on several fronts. In the east, Enver Pasha attempted to destroy 
the Russian army in Transcaucasia and after initial success met with 
disaster at Sarikamish (January 1915). In the same month Halil (Khalil) 
Pasha seized, but was rapidly ejected from, Tabriz in Persian Azerbaijan; 
and Jevdet Bey, brother-in-law of Enver, was similarly unsuccessful in 
Khoi in February. In the west, British warships threatened the 
Dardanelles and mounted an unsuccessful assault on March 18. At this 
time, at least until the middle of February, there was no outward display 
of hostility toward Ottoman Armenians. Indeed, in February Enver had 
publicly thanked the Armenians for their conduct during the Sarikamish 
campaign. His letter, addressed to the Armenian bishop of Konia, 
testified to their loyalty (Lepsius, 1919). 

But in the last ten days of February 1915, violent and extreme 
measures were initiated against Ottoman Armenians. Those who had 
enlisted in the Ottoman armies were disarmed and brutally compelled 
to perform manual labor, often until they dropped from exhaustion. 
Those who had not enlisted were ruthlessly searched for arms. (Arme¬ 
nians had been permitted legally to hold arms since the revolution of 
1908, either for self-protection against the Kurds or to protect the 
revolution from reactionaries.) They were directed to give them up, and 
in order to make the point, the authorities jailed, in a number of towns, 
as many as 400 to 500 men until the arms were delivered. The authorities 
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also threatened mass reprisals if they did not get the numbers of weapons 
they demanded. These figures were in most cases quite unreasonable, 
so Armenians were driven to purchasing weapons from their Turkish 
neighbors. When the arms were gathered, the authorities would, on some 
occasions, photograph them and send the pictures to Constantinople as 
“evidence of treachery,” adding a touch of farce to somber proceedings. 
All this was accompanied by cruel tortures during the interrogations; of 
this, the chief of police in the capital made no secret. The arms searches 
became a pretext for a general persecution of Armenians. 

The situation of those Armenians, estimated at 100,000, who were 
serving in the Ottoman armies was described thus by Sister Alma 
Johannson, a Swedish nurse working with the Deutscher Hilfsbund 
(German League of Assistance) in Mush: 

When the war began, all Armenians liable for military service were 
conscripted as soldiers. Only those who had enough money to buy 
their way out, who had Turkish friends, or who bribed the Turks, 
escaped. The men left behind were used to carry supplies to the 
Turkish army at the Russian border. There were no pack animals left, 
so they had to carry the loads on their backs. (There are, of course, 
no railways anywhere in this region.) The winters are always very 
long and harsh in this region of Mush and Erzerum, and it often took 
the men two or three weeks to reach their destinations. They were 
provided with neither the money nor the clothing necessary for such 
a trek. If they had any money, it was soon taken from them by the 
military gendarmes. Those who were too exhausted to continue were 
beaten until they tried to struggle on or until they fell down dead. The 
survivors took their dead companions’ clothes to protect themselves 
a little better against the cold.... At that time vagrants who could not 
find any other employment were being recruited as gendarmes and 
then had the right to do whatever they wanted. The outcome is one 
long sequence of cruelty and inhumanity. (Sommer, 1919, p. 6) 

With the Armenians disarmed and with many of their fit men 
dead or dying, the way was open for the next, more terrible stage in 
the process. From the documented observations, it is clear that a 
massive and systematic operation against Armenians throughout al¬ 
most all of the empire was undertaken. The operation was noteworthy 
for (within designated areas) its simultaneity and for its thoroughness, 
its pattern, and the scale of its organization. The evidence for it comes 
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in numerous eyewitness accounts from consuls, German and Austrian 
military personnel, doctors, nurses, and teachers belonging to neutral 
or pro-German nations, and of course from survivors of the measures 
themselves. There are also some significant eyewitness accounts from 
Muslim officers in the Ottoman army, one of whom was present at the 
measures; these are held in the Public Record Office, London. No 
trustworthy documents have yet emerged from Turkish archives say¬ 
ing exactly how the operation was organized and carried out. This does 
not mean that there are no such documents or that the events them¬ 
selves did not take place; it merely means that either the documents 
were destroyed at the end of the war (and there is evidence of their 
destruction), that the censorship up to the present day has been effec¬ 
tive, or that the search has not been thorough enough. In assessing the 
evidence for responsibility for what happened in 1915, the so-called 
Talaat telegrams are excluded. Controversy still surrounds these doc¬ 
uments, which appear to be orders from the Ottoman minister of the 
interior for the mass killing of Armenians. The documents themselves 
have disappeared. Publication of them in 1920 was unscholarly, but 
the analysis of them provided by Professor V. N. Dadrian in the 
International Journal of Middle East Studies (1986) has gone a long 
way to demonstrating their soundness as well as providing a large 
amount of circumstantial evidence. However, doubt must remain until 
and unless the documents or similar ones themselves resurface and are 
published in a critical edition. In the meantime, the eyewitness evi¬ 
dence of competent observers nevertheless provides the broad outlines 
of the nature of the events and the official (or otherwise) instigation 
of them. One other work often cited by Armenians, Mevlanzade 
Rifaat’s Turk inkilabinin if yiizii (The Inner Aspects of the Turkish 
Revolution), published in Aleppo in 1929, appears to be a fraud and 
cannot be accepted as sound evidence, at least until a comprehensive 
bibliographical inquiry is published on the origin of the book and the 
authenticity or otherwise of its content. 

The measures themselves constituted the deportation into the 
desert or uninhabited wasteland of Armenians from the empire, and 
hence their extermination. Between April and August 1915 Armenians 
from almost all major centers of the empire were ordered to leave their 
homes, then were either killed near their towns or villages or else 
deported into remote regions, where, denied food and water, they rapidly 
died. These measures were undertaken against Armenians located both 
near the international frontier and far from the battle zone; for instance. 
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Armenians were deported from Kharput in June-July 1915 and from 
both Angora (Ankara) and Bandirma in August. Therefore claims that 
the measures were just “wartime relocations” cannot be sustained, 
especially in the view of the fact that most of the “relocated” people 
were women and children. 

It is indeed virtually impossible to deny—except by those people who 
have fixed attitudes motivated by present-day political considerations—that 
the widespread process of assaults on the Armenian community was a policy 
of extermination: the jailing, beating, and immediate killing of some, and 
the deportation of the rest to regions where life was insupportable. The 
similarity of the course of events in the different localities of the empire is 
too great to be by chance. Much serious work remains to be done by 
historians on Ottoman policy toward Armenians in 1915-1916, but despite 
the gaps that exist in our knowledge, enough can be pieced together from 
what we know to get a picture of what happened and to work out who was 
responsible for it. 

The pattern of the Turks’ anti-Armenian measures was observ¬ 
able in very many cases and was too unvarying for chance. It was as 
follows: All the fit Armenian men from a town or village would be 
summoned to the government building. They were told that they were 
going to be moved to another locality and were assured that the 
government was benevolent. Once the authorities had got hold of 
them, they were jailed for several days, for no apparent reason. When 
they were allowed out, they were marched out of town. At the first 
halting place, they would be shot or bayoneted to death. Shortly 
afterward the women, children, and old men would be summoned in 
the same way. They were not jailed, but told that they would have to 
leave in a few days, for new homes. In actuality, they were made to 
suffer a terrible fate, much worse than that of the able-bodied men. In 
the burning summer heat, they were driven on and on, by gendarmes 
who completely dehumanized them, along designated routes, until 
they collapsed and died by the wayside. No mercy was shown for 
pregnant women or nursing mothers. If they would not go on, they 
were killed. On occasion they were driven the long way round between 
different localities or backward and forward between different places, 
until all their strength was gone. Many were told that they were being 
sent to Mosul; en route they were driven first southwestward in the 
general direction of Aleppo, which became a main staging post for the 
deportees; from there they were sent east to locations along the 
Euphrates River, such as Meskene and Deir ez-Zor, which became vast 
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and pitiless extermination camps, and where death came as a blessing. 
Only a few ever reached Mosul. 

As the Armenians were driven out to die in the wastelands, Muslim 
refugees (known as muhajirs) were resettled in their place. These men and 
women, numbering some 750,000, were originally from Thrace or Bul¬ 
garia, and had left or been driven out during the Balkan War of 1912. From 
the time of the expulsion of Armenians from Zeitun in April 1915, there 
are many instances, recorded by eyewitnesses, of muhajirs moving in to 
take over Armenian lands and houses. Although this topic has not yet 
received systematic analysis, it clearly points to official complicity at a 
very high level, since mujahirs from Thrace could not reach Cilicia or 
Turkish Armenia without organization and planning. 

The first Ottoman town from which Armenians were systemati¬ 
cally deported in 1915 was Zeitun, and the deportations began on April 
8, almost two weeks before the events in Van that Turkish apologists 
often cite as justifying the measures. However, the Armenians of Zeitun 
had by no means been quiet, loyal citizens. They had a tradition of 
confrontation with the authorities dating back to their revolt in 1862, 
and their attitudes were shaped by the centuries of semi-independence 
that preceded that revolt. It has been asserted that in 1915 there had been, 
since February, secret communication with the Caucasian headquarters 
of the Russian army. If this was the case, nothing came of it. The Zeitun 
Armenians, moreover, had failed to enlist at all in the army; this, 
although legal (on payment of an “exemption” tax), was unwise, and the 
Turkish general, Fakhri Pasha, who had been in Zeitun with 3,000 
soldiers since late March 1915, ordered enrollment of Zeituntsis. De¬ 
spite the advice of the older generation, the young men refused and fled 
to the hills, occupying a strategically placed monastery. A battle ensued 
in which 300 Turkish soldiers were killed before the Turks captured the 
monastery and burned it. 

Thereupon, on April 8, the process began whereby the Armenians 
of Zeitun were driven out to die of thirst and exposure in the rough 
byways of Anatolia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. Initially they were sent 
westward to Sultania; then back to Aleppo, and on to Deir ez-Zor, which 
became, with the arrival of more and more Armenians, an immense and 
frightful concentration camp. Into their houses in Zeitun the authorities 
settled some muhajirs, who had been in the vicinity ever since General 
Fakhri had arrived in March. 

After the expulsions from Zeitun, other Cilician towns suffered a 
similar fate. None of the Armenians knew what was actually happening 
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to them; many believed the government’s affirmations of good faith— 
that they were being sent to new homes and would be cared for on their 
journey; whereas in fact they were driven continuously until they 
dropped. 

Two points should be noted about the Zeitun and Cilician depor¬ 
tations of April. (Other deportations from this region followed—for 
instance, Hadjin’s Armenians were deported over the period June- 
September.) In the first place, the blows against Zeitun occurred before 
a government edict or law had been passed, giving the actions any sort 
of real authority. Second, they occurred before the events in Van, which 
the Ottoman government cited as providing the justification for its 
anti-Armenian measures. 

The condition of Van in April-May 1915 has been described by 
Turkish apologists as that of an Armenian uprising, but an examination 
of the events reveals that the Armenians did no more than protect 
themselves against the brutality of the government. In no manner, as has 
been claimed, were their actions coordinated with the movements of the 
Russian army. 

Since February 1915 the governor (vali) of Van had been Jevdet 
Bey, brother-in-law of Enver Pasha. He had led the unsuccessful cam¬ 
paign to capture Khoi in Persia, and on failing to take it, he had ordered 
the killing of 800 villagers in the Salmast district. Cruelty and a penchant 
for violence were indeed two of his distinguishing characteristics. 
During the period of the arms searches, he conducted a reign of terror 
in the many Armenian villages around Van. (Van was the only Ottoman 
province where Armenians were in a majority over the Turkish and 
Kurdish populations.) 

The attitude of the Armenian community leaders to Jevdet was one 
of great caution. They were determined not to give him a pretext for 
violence. When he demanded 4,000 Armenian men for the army, they 
offered him 400 and the rest in legally permitted exemption tax, an offer 
Jevdet deemed unacceptable. Then there was an incident in Shadakh, 
south of Van—a demonstration in favor of an imprisoned Armenian—and 
Jevdet asked a commission made up of four Turks and four Armenians to 
go there and sort things out. En route, on April 16, the Armenian members 
of the commission were murdered, almost certainly by government 
agents. At the same time government terror was continuing in the coun¬ 
tryside. In one incident the Armenians resisted some gendarmes. This 
angered the governor. From this point, the testimony of Dr. Clarence 
Ussher (1917) is essential in tracing what happened in Van and in 
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assessing whether the situation was an uprising or self-defense. Ussher, 
an American missionary, was technically neutral, but undoubtedly fa¬ 
vored the Armenians. Nevertheless, the factual data in his account have 
never been called into question; he was too high-minded a man to lie on 
such matters. The Armenian leaders turned to him, asking him to try to 
mediate for them, but he considered that mediation would be pointless. 

Violence in the countryside around Van reached a peak on April 
19; almost the entire male population (numbering about 2,500) of 
Akantz, northeast of Van, were killed on that day. Three, feigning death, 
escaped to tell the tale. Throughout the entire province 55,000 Armenian 
men, women, and children were killed. Muslims were forbidden, on pain 
of death, to shelter Armenians. 

A small local incident was sufficient to spark off, on April 20, the 
battle that many sensed had been inevitable. In the city of Van itself, the 
Armenians, expecting the attack, had been strengthening their quarters for 
some weeks. Now both the old city, where the houses clustered beneath 
the rock of Van, and the Aikestan garden suburb were protected. The 
initial assault was resisted, and the Armenians organized an efficient 
administration to run the besieged city. They had 1,300 men under 
somewhat makeshift arms—defending a population of 30,000. With 
tenacity, shrewdness, and above all bravery, they were able to fend the 
Turks off for four weeks. The Turks were forced to withdraw on May 16, 
as the Russian army approached, and a few days later the Russian general 
Nikolaev confirmed the Armenian administration in power. For six weeks 
this body ruled Van, until the Russians were in turn forced to retreat, taking 
with them as many Van Armenians as could get away. 

Even at present the claim is made that the events in Van were a 
revolutionary uprising. However, a study of the chronology of what 
happened, from Jevdet’s reign of terror in the countryside (following 
naturally from his vindictive behavior in Salmast) to the murder of the 
four Armenian leaders, shows that each time the government took the 
initiative for violence and confrontation. None of Jevdet’s actions was 
that of a man defending the established government against a revolu¬ 
tionary attempt to seize power. Only when the government’s provoca¬ 
tion became too intense did the Armenians take up weapons. They 
wished at least to spare the city’s 30,000 inhabitants from the fate of the 
55,000 in the countryside. 

Nevertheless, the Ottoman government took the Armenian defense 
of Van as a pretext for extreme measures. Turkey had been under great 
pressure from the Allied naval attack on the Dardanelles, but this had 
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been called off on March 18. The Allied landings did not commence 
until April 25. In the interval the Turks moved against the Armenians. 
Initially on April 23-24, they arrested 235 community leaders in the 
capital, writers and educators, holding them at the central police station 
for three days, before exiling them to the villages of Ayash and Chankiri 
in central Anatolia. 

A second wave of arrests brought the figure to 600, and later 5,000 
working class Armenians were taken too. Most were murdered in the 
vicinity. The really important Armenian public figures were sent on 
toward Diarbekir; these included parliamentary deputies Vartkes 
(Hovhannes Serenkiulian) and Krikor Zohrab, arrested on May 21 and 
later shot just outside Urfa. 

These exilings and killings do not feature in Turkish accounts of the 
period. Stanford and Ezel Kural Shaw in their 1977 history of the Ottoman 
Empire ignore them completely. Nevertheless, they were obviously cen¬ 
tral to the government’s plans for Armenians; and the natural conclusion 
to draw from the brutal destruction of the empire’s Armenian leadership 
is that it was the beginning of a wider campaign against Armenians. 

The Constantinople arrests were justified by Interior Minister 
Talaat Pasha to U.S. Ambassador Henry Morgenthau as “self-defense.” 
But it would seem that tjie definition of self-defense had to be fairly 
elastic to take in such a deadly response to the mere existence of 
Armenian community leaders. 

Despite the deportations from Zeitun, the slaughter of villagers in 
Van province before April 20, and the Constantinople deportations and 
murders, no law had been enacted against Armenians. The minister of 
the interior and the Ittihadist (Young Turk) group around him had 
sidestepped constitutional procedures, however shadowy, and were 
acting simply as a party dictatorship. In order to regulate the situation, 
a “Temporary Law of Deportation” was approved by the Council of 
Ministers on May 30, 1915, although it was published officially in the 
press three days earlier, on the twenty-seventh. This law authorized army 
commanders and lesser military personnel to suppress armed resistance 
or attacks from the population (article 1) and to deport the populations 
of towns and villages “whom they suspect of being guilty of treason or 
espionage” (article 2). Since the deportations and massacres had already 
begun, the law would appear to have been passed to provide a facade of 
legality to the proceedings. As it was in the process of being adopted by 
the Ottoman Council of Ministers, provisions were added to the law that 
appeared to mitigate its harshness; these concerned the safeguarding of 
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the deportees; compensation to them for their houses, goods, and lands; 
and the obligation of officials to abide by the law. Since none of these 
extra provisions was put into practice, all seem simply to have been a 
cloak with which to cover the great and terrible violence that the 
Armenians actually, observably endured. 

In the provinces, Erzerum was perhaps the most sensitive town, 
apart from Van, as far as the Armenians were concerned. It was a 
significant Armenian intellectual and political center—it was here that 
the Dashnakist congress had been held the previous year; and it was also 
the headquarters of the Ottoman Third Army, commanded in 1915 by 
Mahmud Kiamil Pasha. 

Erzerum was also the headquarters of the “Special Organization” 
(Teshkilat-i Makhsusiye), which played a central and pivotal role in the 
extermination of the Armenians. The significance of this organization 
was recognized by historian Arnold Toynbee even during his Turkophile 
phase, when (in his 1922 book, The Western Question in Greece and 
Turkey) he wrote of 

Turkish “political” chettes [irregulars] . . . reinforced by convicts 
released for the purpose from the public prisons, [who] carried out 
the designs of the Union and Progress government against the Arme¬ 
nians in every province of Anatolia except the vilayet [province] of 
Aidin. The Armenian civil population was “deported” from the vil¬ 
lages and towns and marched off for “internment” under the escort 
of uniformed gendarmes: but at the first point on their road out of 
range of western observers, the chettes appeared and executed the 
massacre. (Toynbee, 1922, p. 280) 

The status and nature of the Special Organization are complex 
matters: the organization was secret, and research on it has been patchy. 
At inception (probably in late 1914) there appear to have been two 
Special Organizations, one directed by the Ministry of War and the 
other by the ruling party, the Committee of Union and Progress. The 
first was responsible for encouraging Caucasian and Iranian Muslims 
to stage revolts in favor of the Ottoman Empire. However the functions 
of the two overlapped in the matter of exterminating Armenians: 
following the failure of Ottoman Turkey’s operations against Russian 
Transcaucasia (January 1915), the military Special Organization per¬ 
sonnel were redeployed internally against Armenians. One of the 
principal leaders of the organization, Eshref Kushjubashi, confirmed 
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that the Special Organization was principally concerned with internal 
security, and noted that it had “its own cadres, uniforms, treasury and 
uniforms . . . carrying out the state’s internal and external policies 
[involving] important and dangerous missions.” (Dadrian, 1993, p.9) 
It specifically targeted the empire’s non-Muslim populations. 

The total strength of the Special Organization has been estimated at 
30,000-34,000. Its membership (as Toynbee indicated) was largely made 
up of criminals released from jail, who were given a week’s training. They 
were known as chettes (modem Turkish: geteler], German undercover 
agent Colonel Stange described them as “scum . . . [who] in the area of 
Terdjan killed without exception all the Armenians of the convoy coming 
from Erzerum. This happened with the assistance of the military escort. 
This is an incontestable fact.” The German consul in Aleppo, Walter 
Rossler, noted on July 27, 1915, that the Ottoman government had 
“released convicts from prison, put them in soldiers’ uniforms and sent 
them to areas which the deportees are to pass.” In 1918, following an 
inspection tour arranged by the Ittihad government, journalist Paul Weitz 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung wrote of “the extermination [Ausrottung] of 
Armenians perpetrated by bands organized in Constantinople.” The Spe¬ 
cial Organization, when acting against Armenians, was secretly directed 
from the center of the political bureau of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, and apparently masterminded by Talaat himself. 

Operationally, the Special Organization was first active against 
Armenian civilians in Ardahan and Artvin, regions captured from the 
Russians in November-December 1914. Here local Armenians were dealt 
with in brutal fashion. Armenians in other areas lost to the Russians in late 
1914 suffered massacre when the Turks gained control, especially around 
Ardanuch, Olti, Alashkert, and Diadin. (Almost all the Armenian villages 
around Alashkert were destroyed following the December 12, 3914, 
retreat of the Russians.) Thus violent anti-Armenian activities were ob¬ 
servable five to six months before the April-May 1915 confrontation in 
Van, which is often cited as the prelude to the genocide of Armenians. 

In operational charge of the Special Organization, directing the 
massacres of Armenians in the east, was a Paris-educated doctor, 
Behaeddin Shakir (1877-1922). He has been described as one of the 
important members of the CUP, and his opinion carried weight in the 
Ottoman War Office. He was in Erzerum for some months in 1914, when 
plans were coalescing for the Armenian genocide, and he returned there 
in the spring of 1915, when the measures were put into practice. Further 
evidence of his part in the genocide was given in a series of articles 
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(signed “A. Bil,” a pseudonym) which were published in the Turkish 
newspaper Vakit from November 1933 to February 1934. Behaeddin’s 
brutal direction of the mass killing of Armenians in the eastern provinces 
was the subject of a serious indictment by Vehib Pasha, who was 
appointed commander of the Ottoman Eastern Front in February 1916. 
Vehib called him the mastermind of the atrocities, and described in some 
detail the criminality and savagery of the Special Organization chettes 
which were under his control. 

Other important figures in this shadowy but brutal organization were 
the Geneva-educated Dr. Nazim, described by London Times correspon¬ 
dent Philip Graves as a “bleak fanatic” (Graves, 1941, p. 163); Cherkez 
Ahmed, the killer of Vartkes and Zohrab, who also organized with 
exceptional cruelty the massacres in Trebizond province; Ismail Janbolat, 
Talaat Pasha’s right-hand man; Dr. Reshid, governor of Diarbekir prov¬ 
ince; and General Mahmud Kiamil Pasha, commander of the Ottoman 
Third Army until relieved by Vehib Pasha. All these men (who included 
intellectuals and soldiers, as well as merely hardened criminals) were 
heavily implicated in the organization and execution of atrocities. 

The governor of Erzerum was Hasan Tahsin, an equivocal figure. 
Formerly governor of Van, until Jevdet’s appointment there, he had been 
in Erzerum since February 1915. Superficially, he showed a measure of 
concern for Armenians; but nothing that he did in reality benefited any 
Armenian, and it is possible that he acted unaggressively merely not to 
upset German liaison officer General Posselt. 

On April 18, at a mass meeting just outside the city, held by the 
Turks, Armenians were denounced as traitors and enemies of the empire. 
Muslims were ordered not to shield Armenian friends; if they did so, 
they would suffer the fate of Armenians. However, General Posselt 
noted on April 26 that “the Armenians will stay calm if they are not 
pressured or molested by the Turks,” and added: “The behavior of the 
Armenians has been perfect” (Lepsius, 1919, p. 51). 

In the following weeks Armenians from the towns and villages of 
Erzerum province were attacked. In mid-May there was a slaughter of 
the Armenians of Khnus (Hinis) and its thirty-eight surrounding Arme¬ 
nian villages; 19,000 Armenians killed on the spot, without being 
deported. From other villages in the province the Armenians were driven 
to the city of Erzerum. Most died from dehydration, hunger, exhaustion, 
and the elements. These factors became the authorities’ allies in dis¬ 
patching the Armenians. Those who survived were driven westward, 
past Erzinjan, to the Kemakh gorge, where they were thrown over a steep 
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escarpment into the fast-flowing river below. Kemakh was the head¬ 
quarters of the chettes, who were organized to despoil, torture, and 
murder Armenians. 

On the matter of the Armenian villagers from the plains, German 
consul von Scheubner-Richter wrote thus to his ambassador in Constan¬ 
tinople on June 2: 

The discussion which I have had with the commander in chief on the 
subject of the expulsion of the Armenians has yielded nothing posi¬ 
tive. The Armenian inhabitants of all the plains—doubtless too those 
of the plain of Erzerum—will be deported to Deir ez-Zor. Such a 
transfer of population is tantamount to a massacre, since, in the 
absence of any means of transport, hardly half of them will arrive 
alive at their destination, and it is possible that this operation will 
cause the ruin not only of the Armenians, but of the whole country. 

One cannot justify these measures by military considerations, since 
it is not a question of a revolt among the Armenians of the region, and 
the people who are being deported are old men, women, and children. 

The Armenians who have converted to Islam have not been expelled. 
Travelling in the abandoned Armenian villages, 1 have found them 
pillaged, like the monastery of Kizilvank, whose church has been 
ransacked. (Lepsius, 1919, p. 80) 

Throughout June and July men, women, and children were deported from 
the city of Erzerum. Most appear to have been driven to the Kemakh gorge 
to be dispatched; but many were sent vast distances—to Aleppo, Raqqa, 
or Mosul—where a few managed to survive. Left in Erzerum were only 
80 to 100 Armenians, most of whom were needed for essential military 
services. In this way 65,000 Armenians from the city of Erzerum and its 
surrounding villages were driven to death or parched exile. 

At this time Erzinjan and Baiburt were also in the province of 
Erzerum. The Armenians from both towns were deported in early June 
1915. At Erzinjan they were actually given seven days in which to 
prepare for the journey; but once they had started, the horrors began, 
ending for most of them in the mass slaughter at the Kemakh gorge. 
Baiburt Armenians left in the belief that they were going to safety; but 
their fate was if anything grimmer than that of those from Erzinjan. Just 
outside their town, while they were in the process of being sent via 
Erzinjan to the Kemakh gorge, the process of threatening began. The 
Turks took levies of money and marketable girls, giving a false promise 
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of safety. Past Erzinjan the attacks from the chettes in the hills increased, 
and the deportees, driven beyond endurance, attempted to flee back to 
Erzinjan, only to be fired on by gendarmes. 

Thus the heartland of northern Turkish Armenia was despoiled of 
its Armenians. The assaults were virtually simultaneous, and the pattern 
so similar that official organization is beyond doubt. The Turkish 
government rationalization for what happened—that deportees were led 
in a kindly fashion to new homes far from the battle zone, and being 
given food and water along the way—is contradicted by every eyewit¬ 
ness report, and consuls like Scheubner-Richter knew what really lay 
behind the deportations. There were no “new homes”; just a string of 
open-air concentration camps along the Euphrates in northern Syria, or 
houses and hovels where the few lucky survivors hid themselves from 
the authorities in the empire’s Arab provinces. 

While the province of Erzerum was being thus emptied of Arme : 
nians, the southern heartland of Turkish Armenia was being cleared in 
a more summary fashion by the vengeful figure of Jevdet Bey, with his 
“butcher battalions” (kesab taburi ): After his failure at Van, he joined 
forces with Halil, who was in retreat from Urmia, and advanced in a 
southwesterly direction toward Sairt (or Sghert), whose Armenian and 
other Christian population he largely destroyed in late May. It is an 
interesting reflection on Ottoman priorities during the war that the skill, 
energy, and troops of leading commanders such as Jevdet and Halil were 
mobilized to such an extent for slaughtering part of the empire’s own 
population. After Sairt, the columns advanced, together with reinforce¬ 
ments sent from Erzerum, toward Bitlis. 

In Bitlis the attitude of the Armenians was entirely law-abiding. A 
number of them were attending the war-wounded in field hospitals. 
Nevertheless, Jevdet entered the town intent on confrontation. He raised 
a ransom from the Armenians, then hanged a number of them. The town 
was surrounded and cut off on June 25, and after a short siege the 
Armenian quarter capitulated. Almost all the men were shot, the attrac¬ 
tive women “distributed” to the local population, and the rest driven 
south to be drowned in the Tigris. In all about 15,000 are estimated to 
have died in Bitlis. Turkish and Kurdish muhajirs were settled in the 
houses of the dead Armenians. An attack on the Armenian villages near 
Bitlis followed. This type of racial killing demanded the deaths of the 
peasantry as much as the educated townspeople. 

From Bitlis, Jevdet Bey struck northwest to Mush. He arrived here 
after the measures against Armenians had begun. The villages of the 
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Mush plain and Bulanik district had been attacked in May. Sasun, too, 
where the population had been augmented by fleeing plainsmen, was 
under siege from Turks and Kurds; a stalemate ensued, and a truce was 
arranged. However, with the arrival of Jevdet’s forces in late June and 
of reinforcements from Kharput and Erzerum, the whole region was 
subjected to fierce attack. Torture of leading Armenians became wide¬ 
spread. The villagers of the Mush plain were rounded up by units of the 
Special Organization on July 10 and almost all the menfolk were 
bayoneted. In the town of Mush resistance lasted for four days before 
the inhabitants were overwhelmed. The men were all summarily dis¬ 
patched; the rest driven out of the city, where they were observed by a 
Muslim Arab lieutenant in the Ottoman army: 

In a village of the suburbs of Mush over 500 Armenians, mostly 
women and children, were herded into a stable and locked in. The 
gendarmes threw flaming torches through an opening in the ceiling. 

They were all burnt alive. I did not go near, but I distinctly saw the 
flames and heard the screams of the poor victims. 

This account exactly tallies with a report published in Tiflis in November 
1915, and later printed in the Bryce-Toynbee collection of documents 
published in Britain as a Blue Book (Great Britain, 1916). 

After Mush, the forces turned against Sasun, which had been 
peaceful since the May truce. The Armenian population here had dou¬ 
bled with the influx of refugees from the Mush plain. Fighting flared up 
in late July, and the defenders were hard-pressed by hunger too. The 
mixed Turkish and Kurdish forces assaulted the mountainous region 
from all sides, pressing the Armenians to the upper slopes of Mount 
Andok. The Armenians defended themselves as well as they could; but 
with food and ammunition low, and with the skill and ferocity of the 
Turkish attack, the capture of Andok was only a matter of time, and it 
occurred on August 5. Thereafter only a handful of Armenians remained 
to carry on guerrilla attacks. 

The outright military assaults on Bitlis, Mush, and Sasun were the 
less common means by which the authorities attacked the Armenian 
people. More often the method chosen was that employed at Erzerum— 
deportation conducted by the gendarmerie. Local variations occurred 
along the coast of the Black Sea, where Armenians were embarked in 
boats that were then capsized. 
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Kharput (Kharpert) lay far from the “border regions” from which, 
the Turks claimed, the Armenians were being deported as a wartime 
necessity. Its importance lay in the fact that the Armenian community 
there was well established and that the American missionaries had set 
up an institute of learning there in 1876, initially called Armenia 
College but later renamed Euphrates College. Here Armenians had, 
within a few decades, gained a modem, practical, and critical outlook 
on the world; and the institution had forged strong links between the 
Armenian community and the United States. None of this was any 
protection against the violence, cruelty, and destructiveness of the 
Young Turk-led authorities; indeed, it seems to have increased official 
vindictiveness. 

Arrests and arms searches took place here as elsewhere, as did 
trumped-up Turkish allegations of sedition. Thirteen thousand Ottoman 
Armenian soldiers who had been stationed there were reliably reported 
to have been led out of the town under escort and shot. 

The Armenian population of Kharput was deported from late June 
to August 1915. Four professors from Euphrates College were on the 
first convoy; they died with the others on the desolate road to Diarbekir, 
after enduring extreme tortures and beatings. The deportations from 
Kharput were witnessed by the American consul, Leslie A. Davis. He 
noted that Kharput was first used as a concentration point for deportees 
from Erzerum and Erzinjan, many of whom camped outside the town. 
Of these deportees, Davis comments: 

A more pitiable sight cannot be imagined. They are almost without 
exception ragged, filthy, hungry, and sick. That is not surprising in view 
of the fact that they have been on the road for nearly two months with 
no change of clothing, no chance to wash, no shelter, and little to eat. 

The government has been giving them some scanty rations here. I 
watched them one time when their food was brought. Wild animals 
could not be worse. They rushed upon the guards who carried the food 
and the guards beat them back with clubs hitting hard enough to kill 
sometimes. To watch them one could hardly believe that these people 
were human beings. (Davis, quoted in “Document,” 1984, p. 95) 

There were few men among them, Davis continued, since most 
had been killed on the road; and those at the encampment represented 
only a small portion of those who had started. It was clear that this would 
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be the fate of those about to leave from Kharput. “The entire movement 
seems to me the most thoroughly organized and effective massacre this 
country has ever seen.” Indeed, about 800 men from Kharput and Mezre 
had already been taken, roped together, to an uninhabited part of the 
locality, and then been shot or bayoneted to death. Only two or three 
escaped. “No charge of any kind had ever been made against any of 
these men. They were simply arrested and killed as part of the general 
plan to dispose of the Armenian race (ibid., pp. 96-97). 

Northwest of Kharput lies Sivas. The fate of this town is linked to 
the name of a famous Armenian guerrilla fighter, Murad of Sivas. From 
the Turkish entry into the war until March of the following year, there 
had been persecution of Armenians in Sivas—general robbery, arms 
searches accompanied by extreme torture, official violence, murder, and 
hangings. When Murad was told to appear before the governor in March 
1915, he failed to do so, having been tipped off by some Turkish friends. 
The reign of terror throughout the province increased in severity; Murad 
escaped with a few comrades, and after a number of encounters with 
Turkish soldiers escaped from a harbor near Samsun on the Black Sea. 
The campaign against Armenians throughout the Sivas district intensi¬ 
fied after Murad’s escape. The decisive measures began occurring in 
late June, with the deportation of the villagers. Armenians from the town 
of Sivas began to be deported on July 5. 

An account of a deportation from Sivas was published in English 
in 1978 (The Urchin; published in the United States with the title Some 
of Us Survived). The author, Kerop Bedoukian, was a child at the time, 
and relates with a sharp truthfulness the main features of the deporta¬ 
tion. An atmosphere of terror was fostered before the deportations; 
men were abducted at night; the deportees were systematically de¬ 
spoiled once they were on the road; and most soon accepted that there 
was no particular destination and that an end would only come with 
death. They reached Aleppo after about six months, but were ordered 
on to Birejik because of the spread of typhus. There the survivors 
remained until the end of the war. 

Northwest of Sivas is Marsovan (Mersifon), at the very edge of 
any possible description of Turkish Armenia, and well beyond it even 
for some patriotic Armenians. Yet here the deportations were carried 
out with a rigor and ruthlessness that characterized them elsewhere. 
For Armenians, perhaps the main significance of Marsovan was Ana¬ 
tolia College, an American educational establishment founded and run 
by Protestant missionaries. The college itself was initially able to 
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protect a number of Armenians from the measures, when most of the 
town’s 12,000 Armenians were being deported in June and July. The 
president of the college, Theodore Elmer, sought an assurance for the 
safety of the Armenians within the college walls from his ambassador 
in Constantinople; Henry Morgenthau responded that he had received 
such an assurance from Enver and Talaat. But the district governor of 
Marsovan alleged that he had received orders that the Armenians in 
the college were to be deported, and with the precise attention to detail 
that characterizes an agent of mass murder, he sought out the remain¬ 
ing Armenians in the college and had them expelled into the desert 
wilderness, where they died. 

Even farther west lies Angora (Ankara). Here the larger part of the 
Armenian population was Catholic (about 15,000-20,000), polished and 
sophisticated people, speaking Turkish, devoid of any Armenian nation¬ 
alist aspirations, and not even calling themselves Armenians. But they 
too were deported, at the end of August, after the deportation of members 
of the Armenian Apostolic Church. The Austrian ambassador, Count 
Pallavicini, tried to exert some pressure on their behalf, but nothing 
effective resulted. 

Trebizond, like Angora, lay outside historic Armenia. But here too 
the Committee of Union and Progress was meticulous in ensuring that 
Armenians were rounded up and killed. The precise, polished manners 
of the CUP leaders have been especially noted by Leon Surmelian 
(1946), whose narrative of his boyhood deportation is outstanding. 
Another good account of the Trebizond deportation is given by Italian 
consul Gorrini, who was very sensitive to the horror of the proceedings 
going on around him, as well as being a careful witness (Great Britain, 
1916, pp. 291-92). 

These two reports, taken together, create a valuable picture of the 
Armenian genocide of 1915. They tell of the sophisticated, educated 
party bosses of the Committee of Union and Progress, with their Western 
dress and smart shoes, ordering the (sometimes unwilling) local Turk¬ 
ish/Kurdish population to carry out violent and horrific acts against 
Armenians. They make it clear that the policy was quintessentially a 
party one, and not a racial or religious one. (The picture that they create 
is far from the popular European-American image of wild and dirty 
mullahs wielding swords and chanting Muslim curses—a piece of 
gratuitous orientalism that obscures what really happened.) The main 
qualities of the CUP’s actions against Armenians derived directly from 
the politbureau politics that had been introduced into the Ottoman 
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Empire with the revolution of 1908, If the pre-1908 allegiances had been 
based on an amalgam of religion and community, with a small measure 
of ethnic awareness, and on respect for the established families or 
“notables” belonging to any community, the dominant factor in Ittihad- 
ist Turkey was the party. Other matters were subordinated to the dictates 
of the party. The old allegiances were of value only if they could be 
made to work for the party’s decisions. Even the government was an 
instrument of the party; eyewitnesses reported that provincial governors 
were forced to work in accordance with the suggestions, and even orders, 
of the local party functionaries. The party politicization of many levels 
of the administration of the Ottoman Empire at this period is essential 
for understanding what was happening to Armenians at this time, and it 
is underlined by the course of events in Trebizond. According to Consul 
Gonini: “We did, in fact, secure numerous exemptions, but these were 
not subsequently respected, owing to interference by the local branch of 
the ‘Union and Progress Committee’ and to fresh orders from Constan¬ 
tinople” (Great Britain, 1916, p. 291). 

At Trebizond, too, we see the other aspect of party dictatorship: 
the manner in which the carrying out of party decisions seems to absolve 
the participant from any need to regard the objects of his antipathy—in 
this case the Armenian people—as human beings. Brutal party policy 
led to an appalling dehumanization of Armenians. Armenian life was 
never highly valued in the Ottoman Empire, except sometimes in the 
capital; but at least in the days of Abdul-Hamid, before the emergence 
of politbureau politics, human beings were not reduced to racial stereo¬ 
types to be killed as economically as possible. In the 1890s Armenians 
had been killed with great violence; but there was the possibility that the 
massacre would run out of steam “before it reaches our street.” The 
bureaucratic methods of the CUP did not allow for such an eventuality. 

Of the 14,000 Armenians Gorrini estimated living in the city of 
Trebizond before the massacre, barely 100 remained by the date of his 
departure, July 23,1915. They had all been driven out, and that included 
the Catholic Armenians. Many were driven south along the valley of the 
Deyirmen River, and were murdered at the village of Jevizlik, six hours 
away. A Macedonian resident of Trebizond reported that every day the 
river brought naked and mutilated corpses to the sea, the women’s 
bodies with their breasts cut off. 

Some of the most vivid and incontrovertible eyewitness testimo¬ 
nies of massacres are those contributed by four Arab Muslim Ottoman 
officers who defected to the Russians at Kermanshah and were subse- 
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quently handed over to the British and interviewed by Sir Mark Sykes. 
One of these officers, Lieutenant Said Ahmed Mukhtar al-Ba’aj, was 
stationed at Trebizond in July 1915. In his testimony he mentions that 
the order to deport the Armenians came from the capital, and, being a 
member of the court martial (that is, one of the wartime courts 
established by the government to deal with the security of the empire), 
he knew that deportation meant massacre. He also records that an 
imperial irade (decree) was issued, ordering that all deserters, when 
caught, should be shot without trial. Lieutenant Said Ahmed added: 
“The secret order read ‘Armenians’ in lieu of ‘deserters’” (Great 
Britain, Public Record Office). The implication of this is important. 
The authority in Constantinople (whether the government or the 
Young Turk party cannot be determined) was issuing a double set of 
orders, one en clair and one secret. It is hard to find any other motive 
for this action other than that the authorities believed their actions were 
more akin to criminality than to defense of the empire, and that they 
were, at all costs, determined never to be found out. The mass exter¬ 
mination, or genocide, of the Armenians would certainly fit into the 
category of a criminal-like policy. The leaders of the empire seem to 
have understood the nature of their actions and realized the implication 
for themselves of the Allied declaration of May 23, 1915. 

The same lieutenant gave an important firsthand account to Sir 
Mark Sykes of the procedure of extermination (officially known as 
“deportation”) in the city of Trebizond. 

The children were kept back at first. The government opened up a 
school for grown-up children, and the American consul at Trebizond 
instituted an asylum for infants. When the first batches of deported 
Armenians arrived at Gumush-khana all able-bodied men were sorted 
out with the excuse that they were going to be given work. The women 
and children were sent ahead under escort with the assurance by the 
Turkish authorities that their final destination was Mosul, and that no 
harm would befall them. The men kept behind were taken out of town 
in batches of 15 or 20, lined up on the edge of ditches prepared 
beforehand, shot, and thrown into the ditches. Hundreds of men were 
shot every day in a similar manner. The women and children were 
attacked on their way by the shotas [chettes], the armed bands 
organized by the Turkish government, who attacked them and seized 
a certain number. After plundering and committing the most dastardly 
outrages on the women and children they massacred them in cold 
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blood. These attacks were a daily occurrence until every woman and 
child had been gotten rid of. The military escorts had strict orders not 
to interfere with the shotas. 

The children that the government had taken in charge were also 
deported and massacred. 

The infants in the care of the American consul at Trebizond 
were taken away with the pretext that they were going to be sent to 
Sivas, where an asylum had been prepared for them. They were taken 
out to sea in little boats. At some distance out they were stabbed to 
death, put in sacks, and thrown into the sea. A few days later some of 
the little bodies were washed up on the shore at Trebizond. 

In July 19151 was ordered to accompany a convoy of deported 
Armenians. It was the last batch from Trebizond. There were in the 
convoy 120 men, 700 children, and about 400 women. From 
Trebizond I took them to Gumush-Khana. Here the 120 men were 
taken away, and, as I was informed later, they were all killed. At 
Gumush-Khana I was ordered to take the women and children to 
Erzinjan. On the way I saw thousands of bodies of Armenians 
unburied. Several bands of shotas met us on the way and wanted me 
to hand over to them women and children. But I persistently refused. 
I did leave on the way about 200 children with Muslim families, who 
were willing to take care of them and educate them. The mutessarif 
of Erzinjan ordered me to proceed with the convoy to Kemakh. At 
the latter place the authorities refused to take charge of the women 
and children. I fell ill and wanted to go back, but I was told that as 
long as the Armenians in my charge were alive I should be sent from 
one place to the other. However, I managed to include my batch with 
the deported Armenians that had come from Erzerum. In charge of 
the latter was a colleague of mine, Mohammed Effendi, from the 
gendarmerie. He told me afterwards that after leaving Kemakh they 
came to a valley where the Euphrates ran. A band of shotas sprang 
out and stopped the convoy. They ordered the escort to keep away, 
and then shot every one of the Armenians and threw them in the river. 

At Trebizond the Muslims were warned that if they sheltered 
Armenians they would be liable to the death penalty. 

Government officials at Trebizond picked up some of the 
prettiest Armenian women of the best families. After committing the 
worst outrages on them they had them killed. 

Cases of rape of women and girls, even publicly, are very 
numerous. They were systematically murdered after the outrage. 
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The Armenians deported from Erzerum started with their cattle 
and whatever possessions they could carry. When they reached 
Erzinjan they became suspicious, seeing that all the Armenians had 
already been deported. The vali of Erzerum allayed their fears, and 
assured them that the first convoy should leave for Kemakh, the others 
remaining at Erzerum until they received word from their friends 
informing them of their safe arrival at their destination. And so it 
happened. Word came that the first batch had arrived safely at 
Kemakh, which was true enough. But the men were kept at Kemakh 
and shot, and the women and children were massacred by the shotas 
after leaving that town. 

The Turkish officials in charge of the deportation and extermi¬ 
nation were: at Erzerum, Behaeddin Shakir Bey; at Trebizond, Nail 
Bey; at Kemakh, the member of parliament for Erzinjan. The shotas’ 
headquarters were also at Kemakh. (Great Britain, Public Record 
Office, p. 7) 

This is perhaps the clearest and most authentic account yet avail¬ 
able by a participant in the mass extermination of Armenians. It is 
important to determine what methods the authorities used against the 
Armenians and whether there was any ambiguity in their actions. 

In the first place, the government made a calculated attempt to 
deceive: It opened a school for children, and then deported the children 
and massacred them. Men were told they were going to be given work, 
but in reality they were taken out of town and shot. Women and small 
children were sent off with reassuring words about their final destina¬ 
tion, but soon became the prey of the chettes, whose actions were 
coordinated by the authorities. Lieutenant Said Ahmed was kept in the 
dark as to the fate of the convoy of Armenians that he was accompany¬ 
ing. The men were taken from him and killed. For some time he managed 
to keep the chettes away from the women and children, but they 
outwitted his colleague when he had taken charge. Moreover, the 
purpose of the journey, as related to the lieutenant in Erzinjan, was 
simply to keep walking since “as long as the Armenians in my charge 
were alive I should be sent from one place to the other.” It is hard to 
construe any policy from his account of what happened other than that 
of mass extermination—a centrally organized plan of genocide. 

By the end of August 1915 a large proportion of the Armenian 
population of the empire had been exterminated or was in the process 
of being so. Constantinople’s Armenian leadership had been 
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destroyed; Cilicia had been emptied; Armenians from Van, Bitlis, 
Mush, and Sasun had been slaughtered by Jevdet and his “butcher 
battalions”; and the rest of Turkey’s Armenians had been killed using 
the deportation procedure. 

However carefully the Ottoman government tried to conceal the 
measures from the outside world, they soon became known. Refugees 
escaped into Transcaucasia or Europe to tell their stories. On April 27, 
1915, the catholicos in Echmiadzin petitioned the neutral United States 
and Italy to intervene. But these powers recognized the dangers of 
intervening—that a declaration might make things worse. The Allies 
themselves issued a declaration on the Armenian massacres on May 23. 
It began: “For about the last months Kurds and the Turkish population 
of Armenia have been engaged in massacring Armenians with the help 
and often the connivance of the Ottoman authorities.” After naming the 
areas where the massacres were known to have taken place, it concluded: 
“In the face of these fresh crimes committed by Turkey the Allied 
governments announce publicly that they will hold all members of the 
Ottoman government as well as such of their agents as are implicated 
personally responsible for such massacres” (Walker, 1980, p. 231). This 
declaration obviously did nothing to mitigate the massacres, but it was 
important in view of the postwar fate of the men responsible for 
planning, organizing, and executing the killings. 

Beyond issuing that declaration, the Allies were powerless during 
World War I to do anything about the massacres. However, official 
attitudes in Britain were given substance by the publication in 1916 of 
the documents collected as a British government Blue Book, with the 
title The Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire (Great Britain, 
1916). An extensive private campaign of private humanitarian concern 
and charity also was launched in Ententist Europe and the United States. 
Large sums were raised to feed and clothe the survivors of the Turkish 
measures, most of whom had fled to Transcaucasia. 

However, the authorities continued to deport and massacre the 
Armenians. From August 1915 those in Central and Western Anatolia 
were deported, two months after the main deportations elsewhere. A 
vivid account of one such exile, from Bandirma, on the Sea of Marmora, 
was published in English in 1981 by Elise Hagopian Taft. Bandirma was 
a peaceful town, hundreds of miles from the Russian frontier. The 
author, bom Elise (Eliz) Hagopian in 1906, relates a story with a familiar 
pattern: the hanging of the town’s intellectuals for no reason, the 
coordination of the activities of the authorities and bands of criminal 
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scavengers. Young male Armenians were taken away and shot; the 
others were sent on a long journey, partly by train and partly on foot, 
toward Aleppo. They met other convoys, and fell victim to the violence 
of the chettes. Most died of exhaustion and thirst, walking in the burning 
sun through wild and inhospitable regions. 

At Azaz, near Aleppo, the authorities separated those Armenians 
with skills (real or alleged) from those without. The former were sent to 
Aleppo, where there was a possibility of meager survival; the others 
were dispatched to the death camp at Deir ez-Zor. Our author was 
fortunate to be sent south, where she survived by an oasis in the Hauran, 
Syria, until the end of the war. The local population was largely friendly, 
which goes to show that the anti-Armenian attitudes of this time owed 
nothing to religion. 

There occurred, when she was near Aleppo, an epidemic of spotted 
typhus among the Armenians. “Every day hundreds and hundreds of 
dead were buried in common graves” (Taft, 1981, p. 61). The conditions 
among the deportees were ideal for the spread of infection, and since 
many corpses were left unburied or thrown into rivers, disease could 
easily have spread to all sections of the population. Turkish apologists 
today claim that 2 million Turks and Kurds died in the area during World 
War I. Whatever the figure, the Turkish/Kurdish population died largely 
as a result of the Ottoman policy of killing Armenians, whose unburied 
corpses inevitably brought disease and death to non-Armenians. 

Although 1915 was a year of disaster for Armenians, one notable 
success should be recorded—the rescue of the mountain-dwelling com¬ 
munity from Musa Dagh, near Antioch. Their order for deportation came 
in July; but most of the inhabitants defied the government, and escaped 
to higher ground. For over seven weeks they outwitted the authorities, 
until they were rescued by a French vessel that had seen their signals of 
distress. Over 4,000 were shipped to safety in Port Said, Egypt. From 
there some of the fighting men were enrolled in the Legion d’Orient, 
which saw service in the Allied cause in the later stages of the war, 
notably in the battle of Arara, Palestine, on September 19, 1918. 

A few Turks opposed the violent policies of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, both at the official and the popular level; how many, 
it is difficult to ascertain. It is significant that in several localities— 
notably at Van, Trebizond, and Urfa—decrees were passed making it 
illegal for Muslims (i.e., Turks and Kurds) to shelter Armenians. Often 
the penalty was death. This is important in two ways. It shows the 
authorities had doubts about the popularity of their measures at the local 
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level, and it shows the strength of official determination not to let the 
Armenians survive. However, many local families violated such orders, 
and after the war thousands of Armenian children reemerged, who had 
been kept in Muslim houses for the duration of the conflict (Lepsius, 
1919, p. 495). 

Of the Ottoman officials (some Turkish, some of other nationali¬ 
ties) who opposed the orders that related to Armenians, one of the best 
known is Jelal Bey, of Aleppo. He said, “It is the natural right of a human 
being to live. . . . The Armenians will defend themselves” (Lepsius, 
1919, p. 193). He refused to obey the orders for death and deportation, 
and forbade any such measures to be carried out in the province of 
Aleppo. As a result he was removed from his post in June 1915. 

The Austrian correspondent von Tyszka reported on September 
30, 1915: “The governors of Smyrna, Rahmi Bey, and of Adrianople, 
Hadji Adil Bey, have explained that they do not wish to expel the 
Armenians. According to a report which has reached the Minister of the 
Interior, both are abiding by their decisions” (Lepsius, 1919, p. 156). 

Ali Suad Bey was subgovemor of Deir ez-Zor, the vast open-air 
concentration camp to which many deportees were consigned. He was 
a humane man and did what he could to mitigate their sufferings. Some 
were allowed to earn a little money by selling wares. But this kindness 
led to complaints to the authorities in the capital, and he was removed 
from his post and sent to Baghdad. In his place Zeki Bey was appointed, 
an official who exercised his authority with maximum cruelty. 

These and other examples (for instance, the subgovemor of Mid- 
iat) show that some Ottoman officials were prepared to defy the author¬ 
ities. Even Jemal Pasha, though his attitude remains equivocal, claims 
in his memoirs, “Just as I had nothing to do with the aforementioned 
negotiations about the deportation of Armenians, I am equally innocent 
of ordering any massacres; I have even prevented them and caused all 
possible help to be given to all emigrants at the time of the deportations.” 
Further documentation is needed to substantiate Jemal Pasha’s claims. 
But his words indicate that he knew that the deportations were more than 
mere relocations, saying that “The crimes perpetrated during the depor¬ 
tations of 1915 justly roused the deepest horror” (Djemal, 1922, pp. 
279-80). 

Among the Germans, too, there were those who risked upsetting 
the alliance between the two powers in order to protest Turkey’s 
extermination policy, undertaken in the name of wartime defensive 
measures. But such actions must be seen against a more general picture 
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of German moral blindness, since most of the time it passively con¬ 
nived in her ally’s anti-Armenian measures. Baron von Wangenheim, 
German ambassador at Constantinople for most of 1915, restricted his 
comments and complaints to fairly minor matters; he never seems to 
have faced up to the reality of the vast, carefully coordinated and 
deadly measures that the Committee of Union and Progress were 
undertaking against Armenians, even though his consuls were giving 
him a good idea of what was happening. 

It was not until Germany’s third wartime ambassador, Count von 
Wolff-Mettemich, arrived in the Ottoman capital that any real assess¬ 
ment of the Armenian situation took place. His dispatch of June 30, 
1916, gives an important picture of the way in which the CUP, through 
the Special Organization, was acting as a shadow government alongside 
the actual government and appears to have been making all the important 
decisions itself. Wolff-Mettemich wrote: 

No one has any longer the power to control the many-headed hydra 
of the Committee, to control the chauvinism and the fanaticism. The 
Committee demands the annihilation of the last remnants of the 
Armenians, and the government must bow to its demands. The 
Committee is not only the organization of the ruling party in the 
capital; it is spread all over the provinces. At the side of each 
provincial-governor, and on down to each kaimakam, a Committee 
member stands, with instructions either to support or supervise. The 
expulsion of the Armenians has begun everywhere anew. But the 
hungry wolves of the Committee can no longer expect anything from 
these unhappy people except the satisfaction of their fanatical rage 
for persecution. Their goods have long since been confiscated, and 
their capital has been liquidated by a so-called commission, which 
means that if an Armenian owned a house valued at, say £T100, a 
Turk—a member or friend of the Committee—could have it for 
around £T2. (Lepsius, 1919, p. 277) 

Dr. Johannes Lepsius, founder of the Deutsche Orient-Mission and 
the Armenians’ strongest supporter inside Germany, was himself al¬ 
lowed to visit Constantinople in 1915, but his pleas to Enver on behalf 
of the Armenians were fruitless, and on his return to Germany his 
campaign, among German pastors and representatives of humane soci¬ 
eties, had little effect. Although his publication in the summer of 1916 
of Bericht tiber die Lage des armenischen Volkes in der Tiirkei (Report 
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on the Situation of the Armenian People in Turkey) created a stir and 
caused tension between Berlin and Constantinople, the situation of the 
Armenians did not improve. When the German consulates themselves 
assessed matters in early 1917, they found that conditions had not 
changed much since 1915. Lepsius was not an eyewitness of the mea¬ 
sures against Armenians, but a number of Germans were; aside from the 
various consuls, they include the workers for the Deutscher Hilfsbund, 
some of whose members contributed testimonies to the Bryce/Toynbee 
Blue Book. One German who knew a great deal of what was happening 
was Dr. Armin T. Wegner. He went to Turkey as a volunteer sanitation 
officer, attached to the Sixth Ottoman Army under Field-Marshal von 
der Goltz. He took a vast archive of photographs, most of which have 
not been published or cataloged, and was active after the war in promot¬ 
ing the Armenian cause. He wrote an open letter to President Wilson in 
1919 pleading the Armenian cause and giving details of his experiences 
(Hofmann, 1985, pp. 68-69). 

Also noteworthy was Dr. Martin Niepage. He taught at the German 
Realschule (technical school) at Aleppo. His testimony of 1916 (trans¬ 
lated into English as The Horrors of Aleppo in 1917) raises a serious 
problem often overlooked by those who are anxious to seek out under¬ 
lying political motives and to avoid sensationalism. This is the issue of 
the extreme cruelty of the Turks in killing the Armenians. 

Cruelty on the scale of that practiced by the Turks at that time does 
not fit easily into modern historiography; yet from many eyewitness 
accounts, it is undoubtedly true that the practice of prolonging death by 
means of extreme cruelty, not to extract information, but for its own 
sake, was widespread. Some of the cruelties can perhaps be traced to the 
underlying policy of race extermination, such as the practice of slitting 
open the bellies of pregnant women—a demonstration of the intention 
to destroy Armenians for the present and the future. Other cruelties, such 
as those witnessed by Herr Spiecker, a German traveler, and related by 
Dr. Niepage, in which the Turks tied together Armenian men, fired 
several volleys of small shot into the human mass, and went off laughing 
while their victims died slowly in convulsions, are more problematic, 
as is the story related to Niepage by the German consul at Mosul, who 
informed him that many children’s hands had been hacked off and 
littered the road in a number of places between Aleppo and Mosul. These 
things appear arbitrary, random, and unrelated to any political process; 
they bespeak a horror and a human darkness for which straightforward 
explanations fail. Many other cruelties were committed against defense- 
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less and often dying Armenians. Indeed, the inhuman manner in which 
the Turks carried out the extirpation of Armenians from Greater Arme¬ 
nia, Cilicia, and Anatolia became one of the main platforms for 
Armenia’s quest for entire separation from Turkey after the war, and for 
its land to be large and secure enough for there to be no repetition of the 
cruelties. 

Another important German witness was August Bemau, who was 
the Aleppo representative of an American company. His vivid descrip¬ 
tion of the concentration camps along the Euphrates remains one of the 
most powerful and shocking documents relating to Armenians, and a 
rebuttal of the theory that Armenians were being deported to new homes 
rather than being sent to places of death. All the available eyewitness 
accounts make it clear that Turkish actions toward the Armenians in 
1915-1916 amounted to mass murder, or genocide. 

There remains the vexing question of how many Armenians were 
killed in the Ottoman Empire during the war in the extermination process 
begun in 1915. These numbers are often revised, usually in accordance 
with political expediency, since the subject of the Armenian genocide 
of 1915 has become a central preoccupation of the Turkish government 
today. Several decades ago, the most commonly accepted figure was 
1,500,000 Armenians killed. This was the figure given by Professor 
Bernard Lewis in his classic study. The Emergence of Modern Turkey 
(1968), which he used in the book’s first edition and left unchanged in 
the work’s extensively revised second edition. Since then Turkish area 
studies (including Lewis) appear to have lost some of their independence 
and to have become very close to the foreign policy of Ankara, at least 
as far as Armenians are concerned, and the figure has been revised 
downward. Armenians themselves have been ill-advised in sometimes 
revising the figure upward. 

Dr. Lepsius took considerable care with the figures he used, 
although perhaps he should have been more circumspect in accepting 
the figure of 1,845,450 given by the Armenian patriarchate in Constan¬ 
tinople as the number of Armenians living in the Ottoman Empire. 
Nevertheless, it is unlikely to be far wrong, if we accept the figures that 
Enver Pasha gave to Dr. Ernst Jackh as early as the end of August 1915 
for the number of Armenians dead (300,000) and those quoted by the 
German Embassy on October 4, 1916. Of the approximately 2 million 
Armenians living in the empire, 1,500,000 had been deported and 
between 800,000 and 1,000,000 of those had been killed. Lepsius 
initially estimated the number of Armenians who had died in the empire 
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at 1,000,000; in the 1919 edition of the Bericht he revised that figure to 
1,100,000. Lepsius put the number of eastern Armenians killed during 
the Ottoman invasion of Transcaucasia in 1918 at between 50,000 and 
100,000. Another German closely involved at the time, Ernst Sommer 
of the Deutscher Hilfsbund, estimated in 1919 that 1,400,000 Armenians 
had been deported, of whom at the time scarcely more than 250,000 
were alive (Sommer, 1919). 

Lepsius also estimated that the number of Armenians forcibly 
converted to Islam was between 250,000 and 300,000. There was no 
religious element in the forced conversions to Islam at this time. The 
Ittihadist rulers of the empire were unbelievers. By contrast, some 
Turkish Muslim leaders, imams and hodjas, expressed disapproval at 
what the Armenians were compelled to endure. The harsh measures 
against the Armenians of Kutahia were declared theologically invalid 
by the local mufti. Forced conversion had instead a political motive: to 
destroy the Armenians’ identity, to turn Armenians into “Turks” so that 
they would appear in the other column of statistics and thus weaken or 
nullify any Armenian demands for autonomy or independence. Some 
Armenians appear to have returned to their faith after the armistice, but 
no figures exist for them. 

The evidence from memoirs, published documents, and articles 
written by participants and observers, presents an overwhelming case 
for affirming that a planned genocide of the Armenian people took place 
in the Ottoman Empire in 1915-1916. The strongest evidence comes 
from Turkish or German sources and includes the material from German 
consular sources, the official Ottoman indictments of the leading CUP 
men at their trials in 1919, the condemnation of the killings by Vehib 
Pasha, as well as the 1933-1934 articles by “A. Bil.” Eyewitness 
observation from neutral or pro-Turkish observers is also incontrovert¬ 
ible. Some material also emerged during the Republic of Turkey’s 1926 
treason trials against the old CUP men. Despite the destruction of 
archives, and without using questionable sources, the large amount of 
remaining material points to a systematic campaign of mass killing 
perpetrated by the Committee of Union and Progress against almost the 
entire Armenian people of the Ottoman Empire. 

There is also the massive testimony of Armenian survivors, which 
makes clear the deliberation and ferocity of the campaign against their 
people. All the evidence, together with accounts of the sporadic cam¬ 
paigns against Armenians which stretched on into the postwar period, 
is so strong that only those with fixed ideological preconceptions can 
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deny that what occurred, in its violence, horror, cruelty, and destruction, 
was indeed a genocide. 
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